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PRINTED POSTAL CARDS. 


| may choose to print in 1 the mortises of the designn, 
| while the back of the card can be filled with any 


| printed announcement he may wish to make public. 


Four pages are added to this number of THE 


| PRoor-SHEET, for the purpose of exhibiting a number 


| in our January number. 
right in claiming that the Axaminer was 


of tints which we have had prepared especially for 
these Postal Cards. They can of course be used for 
other purposes. We can furnish them of any size 
Zess than that shown. 

As the cards required for the Printed Postal Cards 
are of an odd size, we have made arrangements for 
supplying them when desired. A list of qualities 
and prices is given with Design A, on page 69. The 
cards are made by Messrs. A. M. Collins, Son & Co. 
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THE RISE AND FALL OF A DAILY FOURNAL. 


FROM THE POSTHUMOUS PAPERS OF HENRY W. COLTON. 


[WE have received quite a number of letters from Weston 
in reference to the first part of Mr. Colton’s essay published 
The writers all agree that he was 
a good paper, but 
some of them differ from him as to the causes of its ultimate 
failure. Mr. Colton spoke of its want of capital and some 


| errors of management as serious evils, but affirmed that they 


| to go to the wall. 


could have been overcome had it not been for the refusal of 
the Associated Press to supply the paper with news. His 
theory was that a journal behind its contemporaries in facili- 
ties for news getting, has every day a new battle to fight, and 
in the end must be exhausted by the unequal struggle. This 
is combated by one of our correspondents, the editor of the 
Bugle, who says that the xaminer failed because Weston 
could not support so many papers, and that the weakest had 
Mr. Colton would probably have answered 
this by saying that had it not been for the Associated Press 


| monopoly, the Zxaminer would not have been the weakest; 


Ir is questionable whether the postal cards pro- | 


vided by the government for open correspondence 
will become popular with the people. And Our Boy 
Tom is puzzled to know what difference it makes 


| to doom strong papers to die. 


to mail carriers whether packages of equal weight | 


are sealed or open. 
either of these questions. Simply we invite attention 
to the Designs for Printed Postal Cards, which may 
be seen in our advertising pages. Cards printed 
from these designs, with the address written on them, 
will pass through the mail for one cent postage. We 


But we don't propose to discuss | 


and he might have further retorted in a way which experience 
no doubt enables the editor of the Bug/e to imagine. His 
argument was to show that the Associated Press franchise 
enables weak papers to live, and that the want of it is likely 
The «*Ode in Memory of 
H. W. C.,"’ which another correspondent sends, is too long. 
Could Mr. Colton read it, he would surely advise the author 
to abandon poetry. ] 


WirH that proper scorn [continues Mr. Colton] 


| which all well-regulated minds feel for failures, you 


think that they will be found very useful for business | 


purposes. The advertiser will have an attractive 
business card on the face, with such matter as he 


| 


wonder how it should have taken us five years to 
make these important discoveries. Perhaps I may 
explain it by saying that a fact is only imperfectly 
seen as you approach it; not till you have passed it is 
it completely disclosed. In the middle of the battle 
the soldier has no time to calculate the elements of 
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defeat; he has but one thing to do—fight. Even 
Napoleon did not fully comprehend his own career 
till he studied it in the solitude of St. Helena. Be- 
sides, difficult as it is to start a newspaper, it is much 
harder to stop one; it is like a fever, and is bound 
to run its course. We were like Witherington in the 
old ballad who “when his legs were smitten off, he 
fought upon his stumps,” and were determined not 
to give up while there was hope, and hope always 
remained, and sang her syren song to the harsh ac- 
companiment of the noisy press. As we approached 
impregnable walls of rock they would open before 
us, and unexpected bridges would span the most 
alarming abysses. Always in the hour of difficulty 
and danger something would come to the rescue of 
the paper, until it seemed to be capable of surviving 
anything. 

In the latter days of the Daidy Examiner its pro- 
prietors had become intimately acquainted with the 
sheriff and his officers, through numerous writs of 
execution which those gentlemen held. Notes had 
been given which had been unpaid, and had passed 
through the mill of the courts till they came out in 
the shape of a bill announcing the “public sale or 
vendue of the stock and fixtures,” etc., of this unfor- 
tunate establishment. On such occasions, to postpone 
the posting of those bills, to rush around in search of 
help, to persuade advertisers in arrears to settle, to 
satisfy the claim, was the work of the proprietors. 
Nor was it any the less their task to preserve a tran- 
quil manner in the moment of distress, and to avoid 
the beginning of a panic which would be sure to end 
in speedy ruin. Should you ever unhappily have 
such experience it will vastly increase your knowl- 
edge of human nature. We would first call upon 
the creditor to whom the note had been given, repre- 
sent our condition and expectations, point out that 
an execution would destroy the paper, and ask for 
a delay. The creditor would express the greatest 
surprise. Nothing could be further from his inten- 
tions than to sell ourtype. He took a warm interest 
in the Examiner; it was an excellent paper, and it 
deserved to succeed. But he had made it a rule 
never to interfere with his lawyer. However, if his 
lawyer would postpone the sale, he would be glad 
and willing. He left it all with Mr. Blackstone. 
Suppose we should see Blackstone. And as we left 
him he would shake us warmly by the hand, and 
say he really did hope we would get over this little 
trouble, for the Zxaminer was an excellent paper, and 
so—good-bye. Then we would call on the lawyer. 
My dear fellows, he would say, the Zxaminer is an 


excellent paper. It deserves to succeed. ButI can't | 


postpone the sale. Mr. Smith, your creditor, tells 
me | must push it; he wants his money. I would 
be glad to oblige you, but a lawyer must obey the 
directions of his client. Thus it appeared that no- 


not, the creditor did not, and the proprietors of the 


Examiner could swear that they did not. Still it 
was impossible to postpone it. Under this pressure, 
we were compelled to satisfy the judgment or stop; 
and it was at such times that the rocks opened and 
the miraculous bridges appeared. But the sheriff's 
office was like a giant's cave for us, and he himself 
had all the terrors of the celebrated Cornish giant, 
and like him uttered the dreadful cry of Fee! 77% 
Fa.! Fum! 

As a poor family in distress is likely to form an 
acquaintance with the pawnbroker, so a newspaper 
in difficulties is sure to have dealings with the poli- 
ticians. These gentlemen who affect as a rule a 
contempt for newspapers, invariably express the 
highest respect for the press about election times ; 
just as other sinners, who neglect the church when 
they are well, send in haste for the priest when 
they fancy they are about to die. It was at the time 
when we were in our greatest trouble financially, 
when business was universally dull and advertise- 
ments as rare as pearls in oysters, that the canvass 
for an important city election began in Weston. 
Party feeling was strong, and the contest was certain 
to be exciting. The vaminer did not greatly ad- 
mire the local political management of the party 
whose principles it advocated, and had been noted, 
as I have already said, for its success in breaking 
up some strong combinations. The politicians had 
still a wholesome fear of its influence, not merely as 
exerted through its own columns, but through the 
wider influence it had in leading attacks which other 
papers were obliged to follow. <A single journal 
which has the courage and determination to agitate 
reform, generally brings the whole press into the 
fight, and in this canvass no outspoken expressions 
of opinion were desired. It was considered import- 
ant that the regular ticket should have the support 
of the Axaminer, and advances to that effect were 
made by leading politicians. Whether the paper 
should abandon its independent policy was then 
anxiously debated among its proprietors; the asser- 
tion was made, and it could not be denied, that thus 
far independence had not been profitable. The glory 
was immense, the pay imperceptible ; and to conduct 
the paper on its original plan was very much like 
getting killed in battle and leaving your family a 
pension of eight dollars a month. The paper was 
continually being congratulated upon its independ- 
ence, its courage, its ability. People would stop us 
on the street to praise some article, and to declare 
that the Zxaminer was their favorite paper, but it 
would generally be found that they did not subscribe 
for it. Others would say that it ought to be well 
sustained by the community; but these enthusiastic 
people habitually forgot the L:xaminer when dis- 
tributing their advertisements. In fact, we disco- 


| vered that we were expected to be independent on a 
body wanted the sale to come off; the lawyer did | 


deficiency of some thousands of dollars a year, and 
to serve the public from the most unselfish and 





patriotic motives. We were ready to do all this as 
long as we could, but the time had now come when 
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self-preservation was the question. The independent | 


men applauded from a distance, and had no practical 
help to give. 
power and inclination to aid us, and it was finally de- 
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cellent well of the chameleon’s dish; we ate the air, 
promise crammed. 
The election finally took place after an exciting 


| canvass of five or six months, and our ticket was 


It appeared that the politicians had the | 


termined that the Z:xaminer should give the regular | 
ticket its support, without exception to any of the | 


candidates. There were plausible reasons for this 
decision. The -xaminer was a party paper and this 
was a party ticket; principles were at issue as well 
as men; the opposition ticket was no better than our 
‘own; and yet never did the words of Romeo's 
apothecary—“ my poverty but not my will consents” 
—have stronger application than to us in this event. 
But we thought we saw the still water and blue sky 
before us, and anticipated the time when the r- 
aminer should be self-sustaining, and able to speak 
out its full opinion, no matter who might object. 

So we supported the regular ticket as vigorously 
as if angels were running for the municipal offices, 
and the grand principles of the party were proclaim- 
ed in trumpet tones to be in danger of overthrow by 
the enemies of the republic. Should the regular 
ticket be defeated in Weston, terrible calamities would 
befall the nation. The people were called upon to 
come as the winds come when forests are rended, 
and as the waves are expected to come when navies 
are supposed to be stranded. We reminded the public 
of the claims of the brave Thompson, running for 
constable, who might have lost a leg in the war, but 
did not, and of the honesty of Smiggens who, with a 
chance to steal ten thousand from the treasury, had 
nobly contented himself with five. The magnificent 
battle we made was received with delight by the 
candidates, who were lavish in their praises and con- 
gratulations. Every day some of them visited the 
editorial rooms, to suggest some new line of attack 
or defense, and to express their appreciation of the 
services the .vaminer was rendering to the party. 
Their promises were extravagant, and we were as- 
sured by them that the Examiner should be made 
the official organ of the party, immediately after the 
election; it was to be filled with advertisements of 
city ordinances. If words could be trusted the 
future prosperity of the paper would be fondly cared 
for by the successful candidates. They were to watch 
over it with the affection of a rich uncle in some old 
English comedy, and nothing could be more liberal 
than that. They protested that they would be the 
most ungrateful of men if the Z2xaminer should not 
receive the entire patronage of their offices; but, like 
the lady in Hamlet, they did “protest too much.” 
That we had entire faith in these professions was not 
the fact, but it was impossible not to believe that 
they were partly sincere, and they were in any event 
all that we had to trust. Of immediate aid we re- 
ceived no more from these gentlemen than what 
their own interests required, and thus we fared ex- 


journal in Weston. 


| troubled. 
| could see that it was not afraid to die. 


| 
| 


triumphantly elected—or said to be, which is the 
same thing in these days. It almost makes me laugh 
when I remember that notone of the men whom the 
Examiner had supported entered the office after the 
election was over. It is really amusing to think of 
the cool and prompt way in which they dropped the 
paper when they had no further need for its help, and 
the indignation we felt upon discovering their du- 
plicity. Why, the very photograph of a candidate 
before the election would not be recognized by his best 
friends after it! Of the entire batch, but one man 
kept the letter of his pledges, the rest with unblushing 
cheeks denied that they had ever promised anything, 
or with vague expressions of good wishes insisted on 
evading the subject. Some of them never paid their 
petty advertising bills, and not one had even the 
grace to say “thank you” to the paper which had 
been the champion of the ticket beyond any other 
The Examiner stood no more 
chance of becoming the official organ of the party in 
our city, than of the Mikado of Japan; not a single 
city ordinance was sent to us for publication, and 
even the sheriff did not extend the courtesy to the 
Examiner of advertising in its own columns the sale 
of its stock and fixtures. This was probably mistaken 
kindness, for we wanted advertisements so bad that 
I believe we would even have published that sinister 
announcement under the head of “ Deaths.” 

And now, my friend, we draw near the last scene 
of all which ends this strange eventful history of the 
rise and fall of a daily journal. I have sketched it 
from its enthusiastic beginning when it was pledged 
to be nothing if not independent, and consecrated to 
reform. I have shown how the want of sufficient 
working capital embarrassed it, prevented it from 
improving opportunities, and encumbered it with 
debts. I have explained how deeply it was injured 
by the refusal of the Associated Press to give it the 
news, and how this fatal defect was never entirely 
remedied. I have told you how completely it was 
disappointed in thinking that it could obtain practical 
support from the theoretical admirers of independ- 
ence, and how it tried to gain prosperity by an alliance 
with the politicians, and the result of that apple- 
gathering expedition to the Dead Sea. What remains 
could be told in few words; but why linger over the 
dreary scene? The time came when the xaminer 
had to die. I saw it upon its death-bed, around which 
stood a group of its life-long friends. Its old familiar 
face was thin and pale, and its breathing slow and 
But its eye was as bright as ever, and one 
Suddenly it 
beckoned us nearer; a smile hovered around its 
lips; it whispered, “No more copy,” and with these 
words the Z.xaminer expired. 
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This history is no doubt that of many other papers | 
now extant only in a few neglected files, the old | 
Advertisers, Couriers, and Globes, which lie interred 
in the vast cemetery of journalism. I have narrated | 
it in the hope that it may do some good, and that the 
lessons it teaches may be of use to other journalists. 
If I might be permitted to counsel young men about 
to start a newspaper, I should hardly say—as Mr. 
Punch did, in his Advice to Young Men about to 
Marry—Don't! for that advice would never be 
taken. But these few golden rules I would, at least, 
with due deference submit :— 





I. Do not begin without capital adequate to your 
undertaking. 
II. Remember that newspaper publishing is as much 
a business as keeping a store or a manufactory. | 
III. Never assume an obligation unless you are sure 
of your ability to meet it. 
IV. Remember that a newspaper cannot succeed 
without the news. 
V. Beware of the politicians. 


Finally, do your best to win fortune, and if you 
fail, as I hope you will not, submit to defeat with the 
best grace you can; and, in the true American spirit, | 
begin the battle again. For Fortune is like the fabled 
Kavadiska who could love only her conqueror, and | 
with whom the Northland hero fought :— 


We fought. The sword was broken in her hand. 
She dashed the golden hilt upon the floor; 

My love, she cried, whém I cannot withstand; 
My love forevermore. 


oo 


| 
WHAT IS A LIBEL? | 
PERHAPS some journalists who have the fear of the 
libel law constantly in mind, may find a useful hint | 
in the following anecdote: In the reign of Queen | 
Elizabeth, one Peter Palmer, of Lincoln's Inn, brought | 
an action against a barrister of the name of Boyer, | 
for having, with the intention to injure him in his | 
name and practice, said, “ Peter Palmer is a paltry | 
lawyer, and hath as much law as a jackanapes.” It 
was moved in arrest, that the words would not main- 
tain an action, because they were not slanderous. 
Had Mr. Boyer said, Mr. Palmer had no more law 
than a jackanapes, it had been actionable, for then 
he had lessened the opinion of his learning. But the 
words were, “he hath as much law as a jackanapes.” 
This was no impeachment of his learning, for every 
man that hath more law than a jackanapes, hath as 
much. Sed non allocatur, for the comparison is to 
be taken in the worse sense. 

Judge Berkely says it has been adjudged, where a 
person said of a lawyer that he had as much law as 
a monkey, that the words were not actionable, be- 
cause he had as much law, and more also; but if he 
had said, he hath no more law than a monkey, these 
words would have been actionable. 





THE ELEVENTH HOUR. 
BY ANNA L. RUTH. 


Whist, sir! Would ye plaze to speak aisy 
And sit ye down there by the dure? 
She sleeps, sir, so light and so restless, 
She hears every step on the flure. 
What ails her? God knows! She's been weakly 
For months, and the heat dhrives her wild; 
The summer has wasted and worn her 
Till she’s only the ghost of a child. 


All I have? Yes, she is, and God help me! 
I'd three little darlints beside, ; 
As purty as iver ye see, sir, 
But wan by wan dhrooped like, and died. 
What was it that tuk them, ye're asking? 
Why poverty, sure, and no doubt! 
They perished for food and fresh air, sir, 
Like flowers dhried up in a drought. 


It was dreadful to lose them? Ah, was it! 

It seemed like my heart-strings would break, 
But there's days when wid want and wid sorrow 
I'm thankful they ‘re gone—for their sake! 
Their father? Well, sir, saints forgive me! 
It’s a foul tongue that lowers its own! 

But what wid the sthrikes and the liquor, 
I'd betther be sthrugglin’ alone! 


Do I want to kape this wan? The darlint, 
The last and the dearest of all! 

Shure you're niver a father yourself, sir, 
Or you wouldn't be askin’ at all! 

What is that? Milk and food for the baby! 
A docther and medicine free! 

You're huntin’ out all the sick children, 

An’ poor toilin’ mothers, like me! 


God bless you! an’ thim that have sent you! 
A new life you've given me, so. 
Shure, sir, won't you look in the cradle 
At the colleen you've saved, ‘fore you go? 
O mother o’ mercies! have pity! 
O darlint why couldn't you wait! 
Dead! dead! an’ the help in the dureway! 
Too late! O my baby! Too late! 


——__—__*#e< — 


OUR NEW DRESS, Eve. 

Tuis number of THE PROOF-SHEET appears in a 
new dress of Centennial Old Style, the sizes used 
being Bourgeois and Minion. We trust that it will 
be found agreeable to the eyes of our readers. The 
series of Old Style Antique shown on page 72, is 
well adapted for use in connection with the Centen- 
nial Series. We also manufacture Two-line letter 
to match the same, from Two-line Pearl to Two-line 
Great Primer. 

This style of letter is becoming very popular for 
fine books and periodicals. We trust that it will 
commend itself to the printers of the United States. 
Specimens of the series, from Nonpareil to Great 
Primer, may be seen on page 64. 
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WORD-PLAY. 

INTO the sober prose of everyday life and conversa- 
tion comes agreeably an occasional pun or pleasantry 
—a play of words—sleight of tongue, like sleight of 
hand, to be the amusement of the moment. Samuel 
Weller with his wit threatened for a time to drive the 
letter W out of the English language; society not 
long since took a course of conundrums, always best 
when worst, and a passion for bad spelling may over- 
come the public like a pestilence, and only permit us 


to be thankful that it is Billings and not Billingsgate. | 


But this play can be painfully systematized into a 
science, and mental muscle has been so strained by 
dancing on a linguistic tight-rope, that the reader 
both applauds and shudders at the daring of the 
German, who wrote a poem of one thousand lines 


upon “Christus Crucifixus,” every word of which | 
A linguistic brother rivalled | 


began with the letter C. 
this with one of nearly equal length upon Calvin; 


but even more curious is the ancient poem of one 


hundred and forty lines in praise of Charles the Bald, | 
by the Monk Hugbald—a “chant in C” which might | 


well raise the hair of both subject and author. 
The letter P disputes these honors by advancing 
the Pugna Porcorum, a Latin poem of three hundred 


lines, with title, dedication, and notes complete, in | 
The title may | 


which P is the initial of every word. 
be translated into Pugnacious Pigs per P. Porcium, 
Poet. 


Before such ponderous playfulness all English at- | 
tempts fall into insignificance, although perhaps as | 


good sense may be claimed for the famous poem :— 


An Austrian army awfully arrayed, 
Boldly by battery besieged Belgrade; 


which, with fair rhyme and some reason, wends its | 


weary way to the end of the alphabet. 

F ather Prout, drinking deep of stronger waters than 
the Pierian spring, sang the glories of rum punch in 
a polyglot of Greek, Latin, and Anglo-Saxon; while 
Dr. Maginn translated Chevy Chase into Latin, and 
Old King Cole into Hebrew. 

Simplest of these learned freaks come those play- 
ful sister graces, learnedly known as the Acrostic, 


Mesostic, and Telestic, according as the first, middle, | 


or last letters of the lines form some chosen word. 
Being within the reach of common humanity, the 
Acrostic has been condemned as vulgar, and is only 
allowable where “Regard” can be sentimentally 
spelled in jewels around a finger ring. When all 
three forms are united upon one verse in some dead 
language, the ingenuity required dignifies the non- 
sense into painful prominence. 

Higher in the scale range the Cadmean curiosities 
of the Pangram, Lipogram, and Anagram. ‘The first 
of these must contain the entire alphabet, and claims 


the twenty-first verse of the seventh chapter of the | 


Prophet Ezra as its most noted example. The Lipo- 
gram has more, though less honored, instances; that 


6! 


literary wonder, Lope de Vega, marshaling the way 
| with the five novels out of each of which he excluded 
| one of the vowels in rotation. Tryphiodorus, a Greek 
| poet, composed an epic in which the books were 

called after the letters of the alphabet, because the 
| first one excluded alpha, the second beta, etc. Philip 
| de Riga, Canon of Rheims, constructed a summary 
| of the Bible, in twenty-three sections, on the same 
| principle; and Gordianus Fulgentius varied the ab- 
| surdity by omitting A from his chapter on Adam, 
B from that on Abel, C from the one upon Cain, 
continuing the plan throughout his work. 

Foremost in popularity, both with the learned and 
the unlearned, has been the Anagram, from its pre- 
sumed mystical power as revealing the inner mean- 
| ing of events by its accidental utterances. Perhaps 
| this potency may have been ascribed to it on account 


of the sublime instance in which Pilate’s words, 


| “Quid est veritas?” [what is truth?] were rendered 
_ into “ Est vir qui adest!” [it is the man before you!} 


A grave political significance was given to the fact 
that Charles James Stuart could be re-read into 
Claims Arthur's seat; and trembling Europe was 
| ready to accept Napoleon as Apollyon even without 
| transposition into Greek. 

Even more erudite, the Rhopalic begins each line 
with a monosyllabic word, and increases each word 
by an additional syllable; or, reversing the intricate 
process, commences with the polysyllable and grows 
| small by degrees and beautifully less. 

Rising to loftier altitudes of wasted learning are 
| found the Chronogram and Palindrome. In the 
former, letters usually written large are made to re- 
| present a date; thus the death of Queen Elizabeth 
| in 1603 was deciphered in the line “My Day Is 
Closed In Immortality.” This quaint fancy led an 
| author to deface his title-page by printing his name 
| FranCIs GoLDsMIth, in order to convey the date of 
1652 by a contrivance as clumsy as the typography. 
In the Palindrome, the line reads the same back- 
wards and forwards. During the present century 
a modern Greek constructed no less than four hun- 
dred and fifty-six of these monstrosities out of ancient 
| Greek. One of the most complete English palin- 
dromes is :— 
Snug & raw was I, ere I saw war & guns. 

Echo verses have occasionally achieved consider- 
able popularity. In them, by a simple contrivance, 
| the repetition of the last syllables makes an apt 
answer, as in that questionable line :— 

What most moves women when we them address? 
Echo. A dress! 

The Cento is a conglomerate, as in the following 
stanza compiled of lines selected from Scott, Pope, 
Proctor, and Byron :— 

The heath this night must be my bed, 
Ye vales, ye streams, ye groves adieu! 

Fareweli for aye, e ‘en love is dead, 
Would I could add, remembrance too! 
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A life of Christ was constructed in this manner 

from Homer, and the same task has been accom- 

plished at least twice out of quotations from Virgil. 

A crowning absurdity was the now forgotten fancy 
for writing verses in a shape appropriate to the sub- 
ject—thus a hymn or prayer could be constructed 
in the form of a cross or an altar, or a drinking song 
into that of a wine glass. 

The most imposing of all these linguistic perfcrm- 
ances has been in the form of the Macaronic. The 
word derived from the Italian macaroni has been 
used to express the mixture of some vernacular 
tongue with a learned language, and strictly requires 
the Latin hexameter for the ground-work ; although 
this rule has not been uniformly observed even by 
the masters of the craft. 

In early monkish chronicles, odd conglomerations 
of languages were intruded, and the scholars of all 


nations have occasionally followed the example for | 
Shakespeare probably intended to ridi- | 
cule the affected pedantry of the Elizabethian age in | 


amusement. 


the mixture of Latin and English placed in the mouth 
of Holifernes, who is described as having “been at 
the feast of languages and stolen the scraps.” 
College boys still continue to delight in such “ex- 
cellent fooling” as :— 
In tempus old a hero lived 
Who loved puellas deux; 
He ne pouvait pas quite to say 
Which one amabat mieux. 


But the genuine macaronic must be classed among 


the lost arts of literature, unless in rare instances, as 
where fun, fancy, and philosophy flow freely when 
Hans Breitmann gives a party. 


7oo 


CONTEMPT FOR THE PRIESTHOOD. 
AN Irish peasant complained to the priest of his 
parish, that some person had stolen his best pig, and 


supplicated his reverence to help him to discover | 
The priest promised his best endeavors; | 


the thief. 
and his inquiries soon leading him to a pretty correct 
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of the offender, however, exceeded all the honest 
priest's calculations. A third Sunday arrived, and 
Pat Doolan was still without his pig. Some stronger 
measure now became necessary. After service was 
performed, his reverence dropped the question of 
who stole Pat Doolan’s pig? but, still without directly 
accusing anyone of the theft, reproachfully exclaimed, 
“Jimmie Doran! Jimmie Doran! you trate me with 
contimpt!” Jimmie Doran hung down his head, 
and next morning the lost pig was found at the door 
of Pat Doolan’s cabin. 


THE LITTLE BIRD UNDER MY WINDOW. 


BY EUGENE H. MUNDAY. 
A little bird under my window— 
Prisoned, and curbed of his wing— 
Is waking my spirit to gladness, 
Trilling his song to the Spring. 


He knows not of streams that have riven 
Chains of the fierce Winter king, 
And, filling the groves with their laughter, 
Sparkle a welcome to Spring. 


He sees not the sweet fragile flowers, 
Rich in the graces they bring, 

Now coyly unveiling their beauties, 
Blushing a welcome to Spring. 


He hears not the grand choral anthems 
Songsters of freedom now sing, 

While forest and meadow are waving,— 
Waving a welcome to Spring. 


He sees but the walls of the city, 
Hears but the hum and the ring 

Of the mart and the loom and the anvil, 
Grimly saluting the Spring. 


Yet the little bird under my window— 
Prisoned, and curbed of his wing— 
Is thrilling the air with his carois, 
Trilling a welcome to Spring. 
Trilling! trilling! 
Trilling a welcome to Spring. 


guess as to the offender, he took the following amusing | 


method of bringing the matter home to the culprit. 
Next Sunday, after the service of the day, he called 


out with a loud voice, fixing his eyes on the suspected | 


individual, “Who stole Pat Doolan's pig?” There 
was a long pause, but no answer; he did not expect 
there would be any; and descended from the pulpit 
without saying a word more. <A second Sunday 
arriving without the pig being restored, his reverence 
again, looking steadfastly at the stubborn purloiner 


and throwing a deep note of anger into the tone of 


his voice, repeated the question, ‘Who stole Pat 
Doolan's pig? I say, who stole Zoor Pat Doolan’s 
pig?” Still there was no answer; and the question 
was left as before, to work its effect in secret on the 
conscience of the guilty individual. The hardihood 
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OUR INSET OF TINTS. 
| Let us solicit you to examine the extra pages of 
| Tints which we insert in this number of THE PROOF- 
| SHEET, making it one-fourth larger than usual. As 
| the tints are not printed when we write this notice, 
| we don’t know how they will look when you read it. 
But a great deal of care has been taken with them 
and with their title-page. If the result is satisfactory, 
give us the credit; if they are not attractive here, 
| considerately charge the defects to our printer; then 
| buy the tints, and show your customers how much 
better you can do,—especially when you use the 
' Designs for Printed Postal Cards over them. 


MISCELLANEA. 
A GOOD WORD FOR HUMAN NATURE. 

It was the genial Diedrich Knickerbocker who said: I 
have not so bad an opinion of mankind as many of my 
brother philosophers. I do not think poor human nature so 
sorry a piece of workmanship as they would make it out to 
be; and as far as I have observed, I am fully satisfied that 
man, if left to himself, would about as readily go right as 
wrong. It is only this eternally sounding in his ears that it 
is his duty to go right, which makes him go the very reverse. 
The noble independence of his nature revolts at this intoler- 
able tyranny of law, and the perpetual interference of officious 
morality, which are ever besetting his path with finger-posts 
and directions to ‘‘ keep to the right, as the law directs;"’ and, 
like a spirited urchin, he turns directly contrary, and gallops 
through mud and mire, over hedges and ditches, merely to 
show that he is a lad of spirit, and out of his leading-strings. 

iniiatbane 
JOHNNY M'CREE'S TALENT. 

AN eccentric Scotchman once applied to Garrick to intro- 
duce a production of his on the stage. The Scotchman 
was such a good-humored fellow that he was called Honest 
Johnny M'Cree. Johnny wrote four acts of a tragedy, which 
he showed to Garrick, who dissuaded him from finishing it, 
telling him that his talent did not lie in that way; so Johnny 
abandoned his tragedy, and set about writing a comedy. 
When this was finished, he showed it to Garrick, who found 
it more exceptionable than the tragedy, and of course could 
not be persuaded to bring it forward on the stage. This 
surprised poor Johnny, and he remonstrated. «‘« Nae, now, 
Davie,"’ said he, ‘‘did nae you tell me that my talents did 
not lie in tragedy?’’ ‘Yes,"’ replied Garrick, ‘but I did 
not tell you that they lay in comedy."’ ‘* Then,’’ exclaimed 
Johnny, ‘gin they dinna lie there, where the deel do they 
lie, mon?”’ 

cones 
SWEARING REBUKED. 

THE learned and pious Dr. Desaguliers, being on one oc- 
casion in the company of a number of persons of the first 
rank, a gentleman of the party, who was unhappily addicted 
to swearing, at every oath he uttered kept asking the doctor's 
pardon. The doctor bore this levity for some time with great 
patience; at length he was obliged to silence the swearer with 
this fine rebuke: ‘Sir, you have taken some pains to render 
me ridiculous (if possible) by your pointed apologies; now, 
sir, I must tell you, if God Almighty does not hear you, I 
assure you I will never tell him."’ 

asia eeinnaniiy 
TROPE FOR TROPE. 

A CLERGYMAN preaching at Wapping, observing that the 
most part of his audience were in the sea-faring way, very 
naturally embellished his discourse with several nautical 
tropes and figures. Among other things, he advised them to 
‘*be ever on the watch, so that, on whatsoever tack the evil 
one should bear down upon them, he might be crippled in 
action."’ ‘Aye, master,’’ muttered a jolly son of Neptune; 
«*but let me tell you, that will depend on your having the 
weather gauge of him.’’ A just though whimsical remark. 

ACCURACY OF REPORTING, 

MR. WEDDERBURN was once asked whether he had really 
delivered in the House of Commons a speech which the news- 
papers ascribed to him. .‘* Why, to be sure,”’ said he, ‘ there 
are many things in that speech which I did say; and there 
are many more which I wish I had said."’ 
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OUR STUDENTS’ RECORD. 

THIs is the rather original title of a new paper issued from 
the Reynolds Grammar Schools of Philadelphia. College 
students have frequently published magazines or papers so 
that they might have a resting place for their essays in liter- 
ature, but of these the mechanical labor has very generally 
been done in regular printing offices. Our Students’ Record 
is, we believe, the first publication issued from a public school. 
The type-setting is to be done by the pupils, under the su- 
pervision of Miss M. H. Burrows, the principal of the girls’ 
school, who projected the Record, and quickly acquired suf- 
ficient knowledge of printing to enable her to direct the work. 
It is printed in our Centennial Old Style; is well edited, and 
the mechanical execution is highly creditable. ‘The teachers 
and pupils of Reynolds have our warmest wishes for the suc- 
cess of their novel undertaking. 

a 
OUR BOY TOM’S PICKINGS AND REMARKS. 

...A NEGRO was put upon the stand as a witness, and 
the judge inquired if he understood the nature of an oath. 
‘‘For certing, boss,”’ 
must stick to him!”’ 


said the citizen; «if I swear to a lie I 


...-A MAN who don't know anything will tell it the first 
time he gets a chance. 

... ON the eve of a battle, an officer came to ask per- 
mission of the commander to go and see his father, who was 
on his death-bed. ‘Go,’ said the general, ‘‘ you ‘ honor your 
father and your mother, that your days may be long in the 
land,’”’ 

. .. AT the breaking up of a dinner party, two of the com- 
pany fell down stairs, the one tumbling to the first landing 
place, the other rolling to the bottom. It was observed that 
the first seemed dead drunk. « Yes,’’ said a wag, ‘‘ but he's 
not so far gone as the gentleman below.” 

. » - WHEN Lord Eldon brought in his bill for restraining 
the liberty of the press, a member moved as an additional 
clause, that all anonymous works should have the name of 
the author printed on the title-page. 

. .. AN English shopkeeper had, for his virtues, obtained the 
name of the «little rascal."’ A stranger asked him why this 
appellation had been given to him? « Todistinguish me from 
the rest of my trade,’’ quoth he, ‘‘ who are all great rascals."’ 


. “ALL the Paraphernalia of a good Printing Office 
is advertised by a New York firm. Printers in need of orna- 
ments and trappings will please take notice. 

... THE Legislature of Pennsylvania has curiously appro- 
priated one million dollars towards celebrating the centenary 
of American Independence. This sum is to be collected from 
the denizens of Philadelphia by the passenger railroad com- 
panies which control its streets. These companies are to 
continue, for a number of years, to collect exorbitant fares, 
and pay three per cent. of them to make up the million which 
our Solons have kindly appropriated towards erecting build- 
ings which are to be owned by the State. If the denizens 
aforesaid don 't ride enough to enable the railway companies 
to disgorge a million out of their excessive profits, then the 
State is to make up the deficit; if that doesn't exceed 
$250,000, Philadelphia, again, paying one-fifth of ¢ha¢ sum. 
It's to be hoped that Congress won't take a like fit of what 
has been aptly styled «stingy liberality.’’ If Philadelphia 
must contribute all the funds necessary for properly cele- 
brating the Centennial of the Nation, she can and will do it. 
But she ought to be permitted to say, ‘‘/ give this,"’ and not 
have legislators boastfully appropriate money, while they 
exclaim to her, ‘‘ You pay that! "’ 
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CENTENNIAL SERIES OF OLD STYLE. 


The following Old Style Logotypes—ct fi f ff ffi afi th fk ft—both Roman and Italic—are furnished when ordered. 


Nonpareit Op Sryte, No. 2. 66 cts. per fb. 


Tue most ancient species of writing, is that of cutting on stone, as 
was the law on Mount Sinai. Moses was the first to give letters 
to the Jews, and the Samaritan was no doubt the first written lan- 
guage. Similar modes of writing were afterwards adopted by other 
nations, and hard substances, such as stones and metals, were gene- 
rally made use of for edicts. Hence the celebrated Laws of the 
‘Twelve Tables, among the Romans, were so called from being 
written or engraved on twelve slabs or tablets of brass, ivory, or 
oak, and hung up for public inspection. The laws of the Greeks 
were engraven on triangular tables of brass; and Trithemius asserts, 
that the public monuments of France were anciently inscribed on 
silver. ‘The Rev. Claudius Buchanan, in 1607, found the Jews in 


SREVIER OLD Styce, No. 2. 55 Cts. per fb. 


THE most ancient species of writing, is that of cutting on 
stone, as was the law on Mount Sinai. Moses was the 
first to give letters to the Jews, and the Samaritan was no 
doubt the first written language. Similar modes of writ- 
ing were afterwards adopted by other nations, and hard 
substances, such as stones and metals, were generally 
made use of for edicts. Hence the celebrated Laws of 
the Twelve Tables, among the Romans, were so called 
from being written or engraved on twelve slabs or tablets 





LonG Primer Ovp Sty te, No. 2. 50 cts. per Ib. 


THE most ancient species of writing, is that of 
cutting on stone, as was the law on Mount Sinai. 
Moses was the first to give letters to the Jews, 
and the Samaritan was no doubt the first written 
language. Similar modes of writing were after- 
wards adopted by other nations, and hard sub- 
stances, such as stones and metals, were generally 


on Mount Sinai. 


| 
| 


Pica Oxp Srv te, No. 2. 


Minton Otp Sty te, No. 2. 58 cts. per fh. 


THE most ancient species of writing, is that of cutting on 
stone, as was the law on Mount Sinai. Moses was the first 
to give letters to the Jews, and the Samaritan was no doubt 
the first written language. Similar modes of writing were 
afterwards adopted by other nations, and hard substances, 
such as stones and metals, were generally made use of for 
edicts. Hence the celebrated Laws of the Twelve Tables, 
among the Romans, were so called from being written or 
engraved on twelve slabs or tablets of brass, ivory, or oak, 
and hung up for public inspection. The laws of the Greeks 


BourGeors Op Styte, No. 2. 52 cts. per fb. 


THE most ancient species of writing, is that of cutting 
on stone, as was the law on Mount Sinai. Moses 


was the first to give letters to the Jews, and the Sa- 
maritan was no doubt the first written language. 
Similar modes of writing were afterwards adopted 
by other nations, and hard substances, such as stones 
and metals, were generally made use of for edicts. 
Hence the celebrated Laws of the Twelve Tables, 


SMALL Pica Op Sty eg, No. 2. 48 cts. per tb. 


THE most ancient species of writing, is that 
of cutting on stone, as was the law on Mount 
Sinai. Moses was the first to give letters 
to the Jews, and the Samaritan was no doubt 
the first written language. Similar modes 
of writing were afterwards adopted by other 
nations, and hard substances, such as stones 





46 cts. per Ib. 
THE most ancient species of writing, is that of cutting on stone, as was the law 


Moses was the first to give letters to the Jews, and the Sa- 
maritan was no doubt the first written language. 


Similar modes of writing were 


afterwards adopted by other nations, and hard substances, such as stones and 


metals, were generally made use of for edicts. 
the Twelve Tables, among the Romans, were so called from being written or 


Great Primex OLp Sty te, No. 2. 


Hence the celebrated Laws of 





46 cts. per bb. 


Tue most ancient species of writing, is that of cutting on 


stone, as was the law on Mount Sinai. 


first to 
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give letters to the Jews, and the Samaritan was 
no doubt the first written language. 
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ORIGINAL DESIGNS FOR 


<= Printed Postal Cards, 






VIGOROUS 
Advertising 





POsTAL CARD, C.—Two Mortises. 
Price, $3.00 







ELEGANCE & UTILITY, 
Wi . 7 . Van ” 
PGlatiane t4, Dink Lt and bende td, 


No. 712 BOOK ROW, WESTON. 


Tum, 


POSTAL CARD, D.—Mortised. 
Price, $2.75 


Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1873, by Cottins & M’Leesrer, in the office of the Librarian of Congress, at Washington. 
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GOOD TABLE, 
LOVELY ATTENDANTS. 





POSTAL CARD, F.—Two Mortises. 
Price, $3.00 


Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1873, by Cottins & M’Legsrer, in the office of the Librarian of Congress, at Washington. 
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NonpPaREIL OLp StyLe ANTIQUE. 36 A, 70 a—$3.15 


ANTIQUATED MANNERS AND CUSTOMS REVIVED 


Adopting the Characters of the Ancients with a view to Improve and Beautify them according to Modern Requirements 


Brevier Op Sty_e ANTIQUE. 36 A, 70 a—$3.80 
BEAUTIFUL LANDSCAPE PAINTINGS 
Artists Sketching the Matchless Scenery of the Rivers Delaware and Schuylkill, and Wissahickon Creek 


LonG Primer O_p StyLe ANTIQUE. 36 A, 52 a—$4.50 


PENNSYLVANIA CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION 


Reforming Municipal and State Corruption and Repealing Objectionable Statutes 


Pica OLp Sty_e ANTIQUE. 25 A, 32 a—$4.05 


LARGELY INCREASED FACILITIES 
Enable us to fill all Orders for Printing Material at Shortest Notice 


Great Primer LirnoGcrapnic Iraric, No. 2. 8 A, 24 a—$7.50 


~A- aA 4 — alte a 
ANNUAL RHEGATIA 
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Dousce Great Primer LirnoGraruic Iratic, No. 2. 5 A, 10 a—$8.50 
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~ 
PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES 
J » nn a é . 

Appreciating the great success attending the sale of our RULED BILL-HEAD PAPERS, amounting to severa/ 
hundred reams per month, and anxious to maintain their superiority OVER ALL COMPETITION, the undersigned has per- 
fected arrangements whereby their quality will be yet further improved. Contracts have been made with L. L. BROWN 
& CO., proprietors of the celebrated GREYLOCK MILLS, to supply us with the papers hereafter to be used. Their 
well known character as leading manufacturers and the unchallenged superiority of their papers are a sufficient guarantee 
of the quality of the goods we offer. These Bill-Heads are perfectly ruled, cut true and square, and put up in packages of 
500 (full count), ready for use. 


REDUCED PRICE LIST—FEBRUARY, 1872. 


NS 
w 


| | PANCY 
SIZES OF | WHITE OR BLUE. | (yj pe MONTHLY STATEMENTS 
Are ruled, cut, and put up with the same care as 
| 
RULED BtLl-HEADS. 12 Ib. | 14 Ib. | 16 Ib. | 14 Ib. Bill-Heads—of following sizes : 
2 to Sheet, Long or Broad Fold $4.40) $5.00 $5.60 $5.50 12 en? 2 6 | 4 |8to Demy 
4 “6 sé 66 1 ee 2.60 2.90 2.80 toCap |toCap | toCap toCap | toCap  ('% Note.) 
6 aa we - ‘¢ | 1.60] 1.80} 2.00) I.go 
8 ‘© Long Fold only . . | 1.25} 1.40) 1.60 1.50 $1.12) $1.40 $1.50 $1.85) $2.70) $2.25 


{2¥" The above prices are for single 1,000. On orders for 10,000 or over, a:sorted, ten per cent. discount will be allowed. 


BUSINESS LETTER AND NOTE PAPERS, 
Ruled on half sheets, with blank space at head for printing.—First quality papers. 


SIZE & WEIGHT. | 8 lb. Letter. 10 lb. Letter. 12 Ib. Letter. 41b. Note. 5 1b. Note. | 61b. Note. 81lb. Packet Note 


PerReam ... $2.75 $3.25 $3.75 $1.38 $1.63 $1.88 $2.60 


We keep a full line of F7RST-CLASS WRITING AND LEDGER PAPERS, Imperial, Super-royal, Royal, Medium, 
Demy, Crown, Double Flat-cap, Flat-cap; as also Demys, Folios, and Flat-caps for Blanks, Circulars, &c. 


Envelopes, Printers’ Cards and Blanks, Patent Tags and Direction Labels, 
IN ANY QUANTITY. 


42> INVARIABLY AT THE LOWEST PRICES. “64 


ail 


Having three Patent Power Ruling Machines, besides several of the best Hand Machines, in constant use, and giving 
special attention to this department of our business, our facilities for filling orders for 


. D] . . Cc we 
Rutep Parer ror Books or Bianks 
Are unsurpassed, and Printers are invited to give our establishment a trial. 


Particular attention is given to the Ruling of Blanks and Books for Railroad and Canal Companies, Iron, Coal, and other 
Mining Companies; as well as to the Printing and Binding of the same, when the parties ordering have not 
the facilities for completing the entire job. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


AS BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


We keep a large stock on hand, or make to order, at short notice and low prices, every description of 
BLANK ACCOUNT BOOKS, MEMORANDUM AND PASS BOOKS, required by Merchants, Corporations, &c. 


INQUIRIES AND ORDERS EY MAIL WILL RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION. 


Printers visiting the city are invited to our new location, even if not wishing to purchase, and examine our stock, as well 
as the facilities for doing work cheaply and well. 


THOMAS W. PRICE CO., 
Blank-Book Factory, Paper Warehouse, and Ruling Rooms, 


No. 505 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 
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BLACK INKS. 
nk, Fast Cylinder Presses $0.14 to .16 | Illustrated Cut Ink, heavy 
Drum Cylinder Presses .15 to .20 | Scientific American Ink 
American Agriculturist Ink 
+30, -40, .50, .75, 1.00 | Job Ink, extra quick dryer . 


SN CCCI nam 


CHARLES E. JOHNSON & CO.S 


PHILADELPHIA 


RINTING INK WOK 





.50 
-40 | 
-40 | 


1.50, 2.00, 3.00 


Illustrated Cut Ink, soft . 


COLORED INKS. 


+ 1.00, 1.50, 2.00 


Red, for cards or paper 2.00, 3.00, 5.00, 1 


et ee 


ry egean 
Ba is) 


-50 
co 


5.00, 10.00, 16.00, 24,00 
° - 16.00, 24.00 
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16.00, 24.00 
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| Job Ink, for dry and calendered paper, 

will not set off $0.50, .75, 1.00, 1.50, 2.00 
1.00, 1.50, 2.00, 3-00, 5-00 
Varnish—weak, medium, strong .30, 40, . 
Boiled Oil, per gallon . 


5.00, 10.00, 16.00, 24.00 


Blue, light or dark .— 
as ear 


Ink for Bag work. es 
Lithographic Ink 
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R. HOE & COMPANY’S 


PATENT 


NEWSPAPER ADDRESSING MACHINE. 
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THIS MACHINE, WHICH WE HAVE JUST COMPLETED, IS 
SIMPLE, CONVENIENT, AND STRONG, 


It prints with ink on paper or wrappers at the rate, including all necessary stoppages, of about THREE THOUSAND 
AN Hovr, and, if desired, may be run at a much higher speed, without getting out of order or injuring the type. 

The names are set up in long narrow galleys, holding fifty or seventy-five each, and, after inking with a hand-roller, 
these are placed successively in the channel of the table and are pushed along by the apparatus until each name in turn 
has come under the impression lever. 

The machine indicates a change of post-office or any other point by the stroke of a bell, and by an easy adjustment 
prints addresses varying in length from one to three lines. 


Send for Descriptive Illustrated Price List. 


R. HOE & CO.,, 


Printing Press, Machine, and Saw Manufacturers, 


Nos. 29 & 31 Gold Street. NEW YORK. 








Brass Labor-saving Rule and Metal Furniture 
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